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A POEM, 
Delivered at the Annual Commencement of Middlebury College, 
August 20, 1834. 
BY HIRAM ATWELL GRAVES. 


Original, 





The Author of the following Poem begs indulgence in the world 
of criticism, for the plainness and simplicity of his style, from the 
object for which it was written. Clearness is demanded by the 
hearer, in the rapid delivery of a public address, far more than by 


the reader, who can linger upon every paragraph, till the full sen- | 


timent of the author effects its intended impression. The solicita- 
tion of many who listened to the Poem, when delivered, with an 
attention which merits the warmest gratitude of the youthful speak- 
er, and the interest, which clings around the heart of every Amer- | 








| 
| 
| 


|| No sound, but pillowed were on ocean’s wave. 


O, solemn silence! World bereft of care! 
But hark ! — what echo steals along the air, 

And breaks the calm of night? 

O! Earth !— what do I see ?—a Spirit there ? 
Lo! swiftly glides a Seraph on the air, 

Wrapt in a flood of light! 
Downward he comes. What dost thou, Spirit, here? 
I whispered forth, in language faint with fear. 
Then rolled a voice, on deep and rapid tide, 
‘Be calm, O! Youth—nor heed a spirit’s ride; 
But strike the lyre that mourns departed worth, 
And blend its echo with the weeping earth. 


ican at the mention of the loved name of La Fayette, are the only I! Hast thou not heard of that far-famed La Grange, 


considerations which could induce the Author to submit, to the 
public eye, so hasty and unworthy a production. The first two | 
couplets may be deemed too strong an imitation of those lines of | 


Gvethe and Byron, which so beautifully describe the land of the | 


Whence rose the light of France ?— where loved to 
range 
Fame’s gifted child; whose consecrated youth, 


Wr sas ae ri ie i 
‘cypress and myrtle.’ But though the ‘Land of the Vine’ may of it- | Whose spotless virtue, and unsullied truth, 
self even vie with Greece in the richness of her scenery, the writer | Their magic power threw over court and field 7—_ 


has rather to regret that his brief allusion loses to so great a degree | 
even the shade of resemblance, before the inimitable beauties of| 
the admired original. 

Wuo has not heard of the Land of the Vine, 
Where the dew-drop of morn is converted to wine, 
Where the deep-blushing grape swells full in its bloom, | 
And spreads o’er the vallies its sweetest perfume ? 
What ear has not hung on the mellowing sound 
Of Freedom, thrice rung through her vallies renowned ? 
What eye has not gazed on that ‘Star of Deceit,’ 
Which millions in arms rushed onward to greet; 

And dropped not the tear, when its glory was gone, 
And the Angel of Death re-chanted his song ? 
Yea! what heart has not sunk, as that tone followed low, | 
And were fading the tints of the tri-colored bow ? 
”T was a meteor false, though the Star of the Brave, 
And the rays of its glory gleamed over the grave 
Which Napoleon cleaved out on the wide Waterloo, 
And a nation’s best blood was poured forth to bedew. 
But now pale are its rays; nor longer they shine 
O’er the gardens that bloom in the land of the vine. 
No longer for Freedom, the blood of her sons, 
Like the blood of her grape, unceasingly runs. | 
| 
| 





Yet her full bosom heaves, while her patriots weep, 

As when tempests go down, moans the turbulent deep. 
And no rest does she find. Shall she struggle again 2? 
Ah! when wilt thou come, Fair Freedcm! O, when 2? 


Oft has enamoured Fancy’s gleam 

Thrown out its bright, bewitching glance, 
And in the wild, but wonted dream, 

My spirit borne to fairy France. 

Oft the blue sea I’ve flown across, 

As if on wing of albatross, 

And whiled away the night, 
Roaming amid her verdant vales, 

Whose odors, wafted on the gales, 

I’ve breathed in visions bright. 
Round the blue crystal of her lakes, 
Where each bright star its mirror wakes — 
Through the thick foliage of her trees, 
Where loves to light the playful breeze; 
I've wandered oft, and deemed me blest, 
At once to fly, behoid—-and rest. 


It midnight seemed ; and on the mountains brown, 
The bright and tireless moon was shining down; 
While lit along o’er all the deep blue sky, 

Which like a wide-spread ocean hung on high, 
Were gems of burning beauty. But the Earth 
Reclined, and slept. No voice of wanton mirth 





Whose voice awoke, while to its notes would yield 
Senates and kings; — whose praises nations sung, 

And on whose lofty brow in glory hung 

Their panoply of Freedom? Heard not thou 

Of that bold youth, who wept, and made his vow + 
When told of wrongs which Young Columbia bore, — 
Flew to her wants, stood on her trembling shore, — 
And there, to Heaven turned his rapture-lightened eye, 


| And vowed for her to live —to cunquer or to die ?’ 


‘Yea,’ I replied, ‘full oft my honored sire 

Has filled my ear with tales of sufferings dire, 
While by the taper of our rustic dome, 

Which lit the peaceful paradise of home, 

I oft have seen, beneath his glistening eye, 

The tear, which on his furrowed check would lie, 
And heard him long rehearse the hopes and fears, 
Which fired his youth, and drenched-his land in tears. 
And he would tell of one, more brave than all, 
Who crossed the Atlantic wave, at Freedom’s call. 
When Britain sought our land in chains to keep, 
And stretched her sceptre o’er the mighty deep, 
Sent her proud fleets, her banners waving high, 


|| Her sons, with pennons stieaming to the sky, 


Then, have I heard, was Le in mercy near, 
To wipe away the sufferer’s hallowed tear; 
While to redeem our joys the Youth began — 
Fought for the weak, and led the fearless van.’ 


‘True he began,’ my visitant replied, 

‘In Freedom’s cause, nor lingered till he died. 
Praise be to Him, who guides the rolling spheres, 
And all, on all, at once and ever hears, 

A guardian angel, by His just command, 

Was I to guide that mortal’s active hand. 

From shore to shore, o’er many a desert plain, 
Across the surge heaved on the swelling main, 
Where barbarous hordes the boundless forests roam, 
And the wild Indian found his dismal home, 
Where too he stood beside brave Washington, 
Defied the foe, and led the battle on, 

I watched his soul, despairing never found, 

I watched his course, to highest glory bound. 


But not alone the Peace-embosomed Land, 
Where he in youth urged on his willing band, 
Can boast itself the ever-honored scene, 

O’er which his valor spread a deeper green. 
Lo! once, o’er hill, and dell, and distant plain, 





The warrior bounded on, with slackened rein; 
| And ASgean wave, and Albion’s rock-based isle, 


| Heard, each at once, the cry which rung the while, 
And shook the throne of many a trembling king, 

| Commanding each, his sceptre down to fling; 
While Freedom, swift as shot-stars sweep the sky, 
In fury rode, and bade Oppression die. 

| Lo! then arose, and then in triumph wheeled 

| Napoleon proud, resolved that Earth should yield ; 

| Who, with a soul enstamped by impress high, 

| Commanding brow, and lightning in his eye, 

| Bid nations tremble — led their armies forth — 

| Kingdoms laid waste — ranged o’er the stormy North — 


| And claimed from France her millions, as his own, 


| To die beneath the night-enshrouded zone. 

The crisiscame. It was an anxious night. 

The iights of France were gathered now for right. 
|I saw Napoleon there in chair of state, 
| And on his brow I read his dreaded fate. 

| Deep silence reigned throughout the splendid hall, 
| For over France was spread a mourning pall. 
At length one rose, and in impassioned strain 
The Emperor’s cause did plead, though plead in vain. 
‘What!’ he exclaimed, ‘ Shall we inconstant prove 
| To him, whom nations fear, and armies love ?’ 
| The Patriot rose, ere scarce the word was said, 
And a bright halo beamed around his head. 
‘Who dares affirm,’ the hero boldly cried, 
‘Who dares affirm that we inccnstant are? 
O’er Egypt’s sands, and Euxine’s stormy tide, 
And Russia’s wastes, we ’ve followed him afar; — 

On fifty fields have poured our richest blood, 

Three millions buried in the sweeping flood ! 

O, Righteous Heaven! if this inconstant be, 

My widcwed country dies for him and Thee!’ 





Each voice is hushed !— Although the Warrior's eye 
| With lightning flashed, no tongue began reply. 
|O, Virtue’s strength! Thou Eloquence of soul! 
| Thou can’st the Passions tame, the Earth control. 
| He raised his voice, omnipotent to charm, 
‘His country saved, and quelled her deep alarm! 
| O, Dreary Olmutz! Cell of northern clime, 
| And darkest record of the acts of Time— 
| When thou the Patriot did’st in prison keep, 
To call unheard upon the world, and weep, 
| Justice left earth, and Truth pronounced her knell, 
| While I his angel breathed a long farewell! 
Poor fettered Man! Could he, deserted there, 
Wish but to die, or think but to despair!’ 


The Patriot’s glory thus the seraph sung, 
While I enraptured on his music hung. 
‘Celestial Land !’ he cried in angel voice, 
‘Land of the West!’ Right well did’st thou rejoice, 
Ay, well didst deem thine ecstacy divine, 
When thou with garlands didst his age entwine. 
He, who had stood, a beacon from his birth, 
To usher light on all thy fragrant earth, 
Had gazed, as warrior from a mighty mound, 
On thy Republic scarce by ocean bound, 
Gave his proud ship to kiss the swelling breeze, 
And sailed, as once in youth, the Atlantic seas. 
O! how that eye beamed forth unearthly light, 
As burst thy splendors on his ravished sight. 
Though thy deep wilds had fled, he knew thee well; 
And gazed around in deep enchantment’s spell. 
Then with triumphant pride, explored the land, 
Where Nature smiles with Freedom, hand in hand. 
Fair was the day in the bright month of June, 
And thousands hung around the decked saloon ; 








For forth New England poured her throngs to gate, 
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The old and young all smiling in the blaze. 
Loud echoes rang to tell a nation’s mirth, 
While beauty’s groups, the fairest of the earth, 
Conspicuous passed, as in a festive room, 
In open chariots, bright with pearl and plume. 
And old men came, who tottered un the staff, 
Whose tears spoke truer joy than youth’s loud laugh. 
And through the sky, from all the nation blest, 
The motto rang —‘ This is the Nation’s Guest.’ 
From Ocean’s strand, where roved the Indian once, 
Millions arose, and gave the loud response. 
The father wept, as he the child caressed, 
Which smiling lisped in turn ‘ The Nation’s Guest.’ 
From Northern lakes, from mountains evergreen, 
From Southern plains, and every varied scene, 
The loud, glad ery, as if by God’s behest, 
Responding rang—‘ All hail! The Nation’s Guest!’ 
And thus the land where Independence flings 
The gauntlet down to senates, courts, and kings, 
Her works of Art, that seemed like magic’s powers, 
Her happy villes, and Learning’s beauteous bowers, 
The Hero visited, with joyous heart, 
And sighed that from all these he must depart. 
Ah! soon amain, the breeze that vessel swept, 
Nor more he saw! And then the Patriot wept. 
The Land of Peace had sung her last adieu — 
The Land of Glory faded from his view. 
A few more days, the home which gave him birth, 
His honoured age. beheld — then left the earth. 
Yea! that loved soul, the noblest man e’er had, 
Has left the earth, and earth in mourning clad. 
For there had Fame with Truth and Virtue met, 
Alternate wand had waved o’er LaraYErve.’ 





The seraph ceased. To earth he bent his eye— | 
One word his silence broke with one deep sigh; 
‘’Neath thee, pale Youth, behold his honored grave, 
O’er which for aye, those weeping willows wave.’ 
Surprised I heard, and saw — the new-made tomb 

In sadness saw; and breathed the sweet perfume 

Of flowers, which even now were twined around. 

O! Loved of Heaven! Is this thine honored mound ? 
O! Earth’s beloved! And art thou sleeping here ? 

I asked —and gazed —nor stayed the flowing tear. 
Upward I looked — my visitant had fled ; 


Not e’en fair Tempe’s vale could vie, 
And where around, above, below, 
With brightest tints and richest glow, 
Night spreads unnumbered isles of light, 
And rocks, and streams, and hills unite 
To bless the enchanted eye. 
But thou—ah! thou dost hold the form, 
Which met my country’s raging storm, 
Far from his home, and thee! 
And thine, too, France, is hallowed soil — 
A holy earth where Patriots toil, 
And still for freedom sigh. 
For this, bright clime, I love thee well, | 
And oft have thought to break the spell, 
Which bound me to yon classic cell, 
And fly — with thee to ‘sink or swim’ — 
What! spurnest thou a Youth’s wild dream ? 
O! France! a Youth —a son thine, 
In wilder notes than these of mine ; — 
Yea! actions bolder, wilder yet, 
Hath told the deeds of La Fayerre! 
Departed soul of yon lamented dead 
Who lived for man, and for his freedom bled! 
Peace to thy manes! We mourn that thou art gone — 
We close in grief our weak, unworthy song. 
Peace to thy manes! Earth’s brightest star hath set! 
Farewe.i! Farewell, Immortal La Fayerre! 
When wasting earth shall from her orbit reel, 
And back to chaos worlds uncompassed wheel — 
When the loud trump shall sound o’er land and sea, 
The slumbering dead to wake, O, God! to thee, — 
Then shall the grave yield up its saered dust, 
And Earth’s Be.ovep be crowned among the just! 





SUMO AOA Ss 
Tue sun was shining gloriously bright on the little 


| Village of Elliotsville, when a funeral procession moved 
|| along its principal street. 


The mournful toll of the bell, 
and the sad countenances of the mourners who walked 
nearest the coffin, overcame in an instant the cheerful 
tone of my feelings. I fell into the procession as it pass- 
ed, and followed the coffin to its last abode in the bosom 
| of the earth. My mind always escapes from such scenes 





And lone I lingered by the silent dead. 

* * * * 
O! ye who delight in the soul-thrilling lyre, 
Which Helicon’s muses no longer inspire, — 
Who linger in rapture o’er scenes of the past, 
Which ages departed in shadows have cast ; — 
O! ye fond adorers of each sacred name, 
Inscribed on the tablet of Earth’s early fame, — 
Forget old Parnassus, and each hallowed shrine, 
And look on the country which crowns you divine. 
See her wide-spreading fields, strown over with flowers, | 
See Learning enshrined in her deep-covered bowers, 
And waving its wand o’er yon classic halls, 
Which Freedom protects, and for gratitude calls. 
And say, ye admirers of the glories of yore, 
Has not Heaven for you spread brighter and more ? 
Look over this audience, all lighted with joy 
As rings from the rostrum the voice of the boy, 
And as ye behold eyes gleaming with light, 
Like stars which bespangle the vesture of night, 
And feel in your bosoms new pleasures arise — 
Ask whence ye received what so richly ye prize. 


—Look not to me, to meet an answering eye, 
But let the Grave of La Fayerre reply! 
Yea, look on him, whose youth your battles led, 
But now is numbered with the sleeping dead! 


Fair Clime! where rolls the mighty Seine 
From Alpine’s towering mounts, 

Where sung Rosseau, and Lamartine, 
Who drank thy crystal founts — 

Say, why this soul—this wightless thing 

Loves still to ply its fearless wing, 
And still to gaze on thee! 

I’ve ever taught the sprite to roam 

’*Mid the sweet scenes of hallowed home, 
Where Peace delights to be; 

With whose green earth, and deep blue sky, 


the weary are promised eternal rest. 
| the inscription denoting the name and age of the de- 
| ceased, my heart throbbed at discovering a familiar ap- 
| pellation. I whispered to one of my nearest neighbors, 


| who replied in the affirmatively to my question, whether 


| Anna Melford was the same whom I had known ten} 
! 


| years before, a beautiful child at her mother’s knee. 


| My memory only too faithfully retraced the innocent | 


| face of the blooming girl, just shooting up from the first 


| period of childhood into the more sedate age of adol- 
;escence. She was eminently beautiful; and her eyes 


| were of that undistingnishable hue, which provoked in- | 


vestigation, while each attempt to ascertain their color, 
‘Who 
did she marry? asked I; for I observed there was 
another beside her maiden name on the coffin. ‘She 
married other than a good one,’ said my plain spoken 
companion, ‘or we should not be laying her cold frame 
in the dust, this blessed evening. Wo enough has come 
of drunkenness before now, but when that vice blighted 
the peace of one of God’s dearest children, it struck asad 
stroke at our whule village.’ By this time the proces- 
sion had reached the church-yard, when an open grave 
received the mortal remains of a lovely and beloved 
object. There was the mother, with her meek placid 
countenance, bearing in her arms the infant of the de- 
ceased, a blossom gathered from the fallen tree. She 
looked as if hope had been, after long conflicts, finally 
driven out by disappointment, but resignation had set its 
seal upon her quiet features. 


| only gave additional proof of their fascination. 


of sympathy. After the sclemn service was over, the 
company dispersed ; but I could not so soon leave a spot 
where such feelings had been awakened. 
behind, and sat down on a tomb-stone, near the fresh 
covered grave. 
church wall, as if intending to approach the spot. I 
withdrew into the church-door, which had been left ac- 








on the wings of faith, to those bright mansions where | 
As I looked on | 


There were sobs heard in | 
the crowd, and the mother melted into tears at the voice | 


I lingered | 


Presently I saw a figure steal along the | 


cidentally open, and in a few minutes a wretched, squal- 
id looking man approached the grave. He threw him- 
self upon it, and lifted up his voice and wept with 
violence. I could not but conclude it to be the husband 
of the deceased, and his appearance of penitential sor- 
row awakened my compassion. I moved softly toward 
him, and his grief absorbed him so completely, that he 
was not aware of my approach. ‘Ohmy wife!’ he ex- 
claimed, ‘I have murdered you! Why doI not, in jus- 
tice, destroy myself on this very grave? Yet vou bade 
me live with your dying voice— You bade me live for 
repentance. You prayed for me. Oh what an angel 
you were, even while in human form!’ There wasa 
touching pathos in his voice which overcame my dis- 
gust for his atrocious conduct for a moment. As he 
ceased to speak, and gave way tu a passion of tears, I 
had leisure to examine his person. He had the blotch- 
ed, swollen appearance, so common to the habitual hard 
drinker; yet his features were still expressive. They 
had not arrived at that immoveable hardness and dull- 
ness of expression, that denotes the utter extinction of 
virtuous feeling. After some little consideration, I ap- 
proached the poor man, and accosted him in a tone of 
sympathy. As Ihad been absent from the village ten 
years, and had never before seen the husband of Anna 
Melford, my person was unknown to him. He started 
as I drew near, but I entreated him not to suffer me to 
\interrupt him, but rather to tell me all that afflicted him. 





| He seemed ionched by my words; probably the lan- 
| guage of reproach was more familiar to his ears, than 
‘that of sympathy. After a pause, he began to speak 
| freely, as if his mind was too highly wrought to sink to 
its usual level at once. ‘Oh, sir,’ said he ‘ do not stop 
}|to hold communion with such a wretch. Jam a mur- 
ijderer! Here lies the woman who gave me her young 
j|heart, and [ returned her goodness by breaking it. Oh 
‘\that Icould die onthis spot. But Iam not fit to die, and 
'T much fear I never shall be more fit to meet the final 
| Judge than Iam at this moment. Sir, I was the son of 
'!a man who drank hard, from the time I was born, until 
‘he left his family, and died a vagabond. One would 
jhave thought this would have been a warning, rather 
'}than an example; but, from the time I was three or four 
years old, my wretched parent used to make me sup the 
liquor with which he brutified himself. I grew fond of 
it, insensibly, and began to lay out my little earnings 
|| privately in spirits, and keep it concealed in some secret 
jplace. Thus was my taste gradually depraved before 
||jany body knew of my fatal propensity. I liked the 
pleasant feeling inspired by a small dram, and I always 
thought that I could keep within bounds, because I de- 
spised drunkenness as much as any body. From the 
time that I got to taking a dram as soon as I rose in the 
;morning, ’t was all over with me. Oh! let no one think 
that habit can be formed with impunity. I got into 
||gay company as I grew up, and that helped to strength- 
jen my evil habits. Yet in all this time I was never dis- 
||guised in liquor. My head was strong, and even when 
\|[ had taken too much, I had the art to conceal it from 
\|every body. But these are poor precautions; they soon 
yield to the power of habit. When I came to this vil- 
||\lage, I fell in love with my beautiful and good wife. I 
||\determined to keep a watch over myself. Nobody sus- 
|\pected meas yet; and I thought I could gradually shrink 
\into sufficiently regular habits. I therefore reduced my 
potations, and for a while aiter my marriage, I was really 
||so happy, that I hardly ever felt the want of false spirits. 
'| But still my morning draught was indispensable, and I 
could not makea comfortable meal withoutsome stron 
toddy. 








g 

My pour wife turned pale when she first saw 
}me mixing my ju/eps, but I told her it was to fortify me 
against the heavy fogs of the country. By and by I fell 
in with old Allen, who took a great fancy to me, and 
told me he meant to make me his heir, as he had no 
\|children or connexions. Allen was a Scotchman, and 
'!could drink more without intoxication, than any man I 
jever saw. With him I got worse and worse, you may 
'|suppose. My poor wife begged and prayed, and at last 


\|(may God forgive me !) I treated her harshly, and stay- 
'led away from home, more than ever. Allen laughed at 
ime for being afraid of my wife, and to show him Iwas 
| not, I frequently spent whole nights with him, and left 
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my darling alone. Ithought she would give over ob- | It was at this time, when returning to my own habita- 
jecting to my habits, and would become accustomed to tions I was forced to push my way through a large crowd 
them, as I told her all sensible women did. But [ little || which had collected at one of the corners of the street. 
knew the strength of her virtue. She pined inwardly, || Loud shouts of laughter greeted my ears as | approached, 
and grew pale. But I was blind, and did not know ||mingled with the harsh notes of anger and defiance. 
what all this meant. At last when the doctor said she || Being curious to learn the cause of the strife between 
must die, I thought I should have lost my senses. Old||the two combatants, I endeavored to catch a glimpse of 
Allen carried me off, and piled me with spirits, until I \\the parties. But what was my astonishment, atpehold- 
had a serious illness. I then crept home, and my poor | ing one of my most intimate friends struggling in the 
Anna fainted when she saw me. Ah! what a trial I||embraces of a maniac dwarf. The eagerness he mani- 
then had — weak and nervous from intemperance. Un-| fested in freeing himself from his embarrassing situa- 
able to nurse the poor invalid, or take the child off her | tion, together with the pale terror on his brow, had ex- 
hands, she went on doing what was beyond her strength, !|cited the unrestrained mirth of the noisy assemblage. 
until she died. Iam now too weak to do any thing, and || At last, with a desperate effort he succeeded in rescuing 
my life isa misery to me. But I promised Anna not to) himself from the clutches of his terrific looking adver- 
lay violent hands on myself, and I will keep my promise, || sary; and hurried away in the direction in which I was 
if my senses do not forsake me. Oh! how much misery ||standing. I seized his arm while in the act of passing 
does brandy occasion in this world. People in our coun- me. With acountenance expressive of the must vio- 
try take so much of it, that they actually become drun':-|/lent emotions, he slowly turned around as if fearful of 
ards before they are aware of the habit. It creeps grad-| again meeting the loathsome object from which he had 
ually on them. At first a little will suffice— then more | just now escaped. Calling him by name, he instantly 
and more becomes essential; and so many persons keep || recognised me, when grasping my arm with almost su- 
liquor and drink it without looking to the quantity they | pern atural force, he whispered in a deeply agitated 
take, and thus they are.intemperate without knowing it.!| yoice that we should immediately leave the place. The 
Believe me, sir, the expense of a poor man’s drinking is | crowd had in the mean while enlarged the circle, for the 
often more than the rest of his maintenance, though he |’ purpose of affording more space for the dwarf to per- 
may not be noted as a beastly drunkard. Many a widow \\form his extravagant and furious gestures. For a mo- 
and child fall upon the parish, whose husband and fa-|' ment, the miserable being seemed to have forgotten, 
ther might have left them a decent living, if he had only || with the absence of the object of his spite, the cause of 
laid up for them the money spent in drinking,’ 








| . 

|| his contest with him. But when by the disturbance we 
While the unfortunate man was engaged in this detail,|| unavoidably made, while forcing our way through the 

an old man entered the grave-yard, and came toward ||dense mass which surrounded us, his attention again be- 





him. ‘ What,’ said he, ‘are you here, Aaron! as I live,||came directed toward my friend ; his frantic rage imme-| 
- ee . . . | 

diately returned with redoubled force, and hobbling as || 
must make your nest in my tree now: for the baby is |, 


Ihave scoured the village for you. Come, man, you 


gone to its grandmother, and you can’t brook the sight 
of the bare walls yet.’ At this address the unhappy 
widower hung down his head, and sighed bitterly. ‘ Yes, 
Aaron, you have now no friend but me, and a good one 
you'll find me, lad; and all I have shall be yours when I 
go hence.’ ‘Oh! Allen! I care not for world’s wealth 


now!’ I now discovered what I had before suspected, | 


that the old man was the evil spirit to whom poor Aaron 
owed his ruin; and I determined to interfere in his be- 
half. ‘Aaron,’ said I, approaching him asI had long 


5 | 


fast as his distorted limbs would admit, he quickly ap- 


||proached us. The crowd, by changing their position, | 
accidentally left a small opening into which we darted, 


‘but not before the harsh voice of the dwarf raised toa 


| wild yell, bore to our ears the malignant prophecy that | 


|he would still be the cause of a horrible death to his op- 
| | ponent. 

| Having succeeded in extricating ourselves from our 
|| unpleasant situation, I endeavored to rally my compan- 
|} ion on his first attempt of amusing the public with the 


gladiator style, in which he had entered the lists with | 








known him, ‘you must go home with me—come, I have || the dwarf. But no smile illumined his countenance at 
need of you.’ The poor creature seemed to catch my |! my trifling levity, and a closer pressure on my arm 
meaning, for he followed me without speaking. Allen|/ warned me that at this moment it was entirely out of 
called after him— ‘ Weil, lad, if you’re engaged now, place. After a short silence, my companion interrupted 
you ken where I’m to be found. se not flee from you || the current of my thoughts by asking me whether I had 
in your sorrow, man—TI guess you'll soon be coming heard the terrible prophecy of the fiend—for so he 








down my way.’ 

I took the wretched man to my lodgings, and determin- | 
ed in my mind; to be his friend. But distress and dissi- | 
pation had done their work too surely. He fell ill, and| 
died in ten days — I hope and believe, a true penitent. | 
He directed the minister of the parish to preach his| 
funeral sermon from this text—‘ Wo to the drunkards | 


of Ephraim’ —and not to conceal his frailties, but rath- || 


er toexpose them for the benefit of mankind. The! 
minister was faithful to his trust, and preached with| 
great effect against the prevailing vice of the day, and | 
added a touching account of poor Aaron’s penitence. | 
The subject is rather common-place, perhaps, but I could | 
hot omit weaving this little incideut into a narrative for | 
the benefit of mankind. May the Lord bless it to some | 
one or other in this bad world! 





TSO MUAIYIUNG ID WARIS" 
Do you— dare you 
To taunt me with ny born deformity ?— Byron. 

A piscuarce of cannon at the setting of a golden sum- 
mer sun in July, proclaimed to an enthusiastic people, 
that another anniversary of their independence was 
gone to be numbered with the past. Perfect order and 
sobriety were maintained throughout the day, notwith- 
standing a larger concourse of peuple than usual had 
been assembled to witness the celebration. But when 
the shades of night began to darken upon the joyous 
city, the better portion of the community retired within 
their dwellings, leaving the streets in full possession of 
& noisy and motley mob. 


| 


|| termed the dwarf. I answered him, I had. ‘That 


| prophecy,’ he continued, while his whole frame was con- 
|vulsed with agitation, and large drops of sweat started 
jout on his forehead, ‘ that prophecy will be fulfilled up- 
jon me. Iam convinced of it, and no earthly power can 
jshake my belief. Die I must, and die by the means of 
h, God! I fear I shall 
go mad, but it must be, it must be —the fates have des- 
jtined me to become the victim, and I cannot escape.’ He 
\dropped his head on my shoulder, and a scalding tear 
| fell upon my hand. However effeminate it may appear 
lto those who read this relation, that a man endowed 
| with the least share of that moral firmness which is gen- 
erally a characteristic of the sex, should, woman-like, 
|weep at the harmless threats of an inoffensive wretch ; 
lyet had they known my friend as I knew him, instead of 
| ridiculing him for this unmanly action, they would have 
ibeen the first to have sympathised with him in his feel- 


| 
jing’s. 


ae horrid, loathsome wretch. 





Henry Danforth had ever been my bosom friend. 
| Years had rolled over our heads since we were inmates 
|of the same school, and yet the intimacy which had 
jthere been formed, still concentrated instrength. There 
| Was something strangely fascinating in the character of 
| Danforth. An individual could not converse with him 
| for any length of time, without feeling that he was in 





est respectability, and in the drawing room when his 
|dark eye reflected with brilliancy the intelligence of his 
soul, and his countenance became flushed with the ex- 








| 
an 


\the presence of one of no ordinary stamp. Talented | 
and accomplished, he associated with men of the high- | 





citement of the moment, there was a grandeur in his 
person, and a nobleness in his deportment, that attracted 
universal admiration. Dazzling as were the talents and 
person of this favorite child of fortune, there was one 
weak point in his character which although skilfully 
concealed for the present, was at some future day to 
crumble the whole of the fair fabric to atoms. Anxious- 
ily had it been watched by our aged tutor, and often had 
|he admonished his beloved pupil of its withering effect. 
iit was the want of moral firmness. Indecision of char- 
|acter was betrayed in Danforth’s actions while a mere 
ischool boy, and it had also grown with his growth. — 
| This toa mind like his was ruinous; for of an ardent 
|and nervous temperament, liable to be wrought upon by 
any circumstances whatever, and deeply tinged by su- 
|perstition, the want of it would in his case be deeply 
jand severely felt. His life had thus far been uncheq- 
uered by a single misfortune, and his situation had been 
\Such as not to have betrayed this his only failing. But 
it was with fearful forebodings that I watched the tu- 
|mult of the soul — that struggle of the passions which 
shook the form of my companion. An indelible impres- 
|sion had been stamped on his mind that he should be- 
jcome the victim of the dwarf. His prophecy still rung 
jin his ears, and although his good sense taught him the 
folly of his belief, yet he possessed not sufficient moral 
courage to conquer his infatuation. Accident had 
ithrown him into contact with the dwarf, when unfortu- 
|| nately endeavoring to shun the deformed monster, he 
||had unwittingly struck him, and thus commenced that 
||struggle which laid the foundation of some awful and 
| | distressing scenes. 





| 
| 








* * * * * * * 


|| The carol of the birds as they witnessed the depar- 
||ture of a September sun behind the far off hills, broke 

upon the stillness of the evening with its sweet and ten- 
\der melody. The rich perfume which arose from the 
bosom of the earth, scented the air with its balmy fra- 
\grance. The bustle of a neighboring city had ceased, 
||and the deep quiet of repose was only broken by the soft 
|| strains of a distant flute. The moon had at last risen, 
‘land was silently moving along the arched canopy of 
||heaven, hallowing tree and tower with its silver light. 
Its mellow beams fell full upon the white front of a cot- 
|tage in which were seated two individuals wrapped in 
||silent contemplation of the scene. The one clasped the 
|| fair white hand of his companion in his own, and when 
\| his dark eye rested upon her countenunce, and his voice 
'fell upon her ears in impassioned accents, a slight flush 
\l!tinged her cheek, but it was the flush of gratified love. 
|| Danforth — for it was him— did indeed love the fair 
|| being at hisside. He had forgotten, in the first burst of 
||passion, the fatal prophecy. He had that night knelt 

before her—had plead his own cause, and one long, 
| burning kiss, had ratified his acceptance. They 
jnow sat mute, for their hearts were too full for utter- 
lance. But the time had arrived for his departure to his 
||own residence. He clasped her once more to his arms, 
'|once more he imprinted a kiss on her beautiful forehead, 
}and then he murmured—‘ but twice more will you see 
ime, Louisa, when’ — 


‘ Aye, but only twice more will you see me, before you 
\die,’ exclaimed a voice from beneath the window, and 
\|the figure of the dwarf was seen entering a distant thick- 
et. Mute with horror, Danforth relaxed his hold of his 
companion — his eyes became fixed and bloodshot — his 
arm remained extended, and his breathing became quick 
and hard. A scream from his companion dissolved his 
| trance, and then a tremor thrilled through his whole 
\\frame. ‘ Yes, I had forgot,’ he muttered, ‘I had forgot 
my fate, for a moment, while listening to an angel; and 
\|is it to be so soon—but twice more? And must I now 
| forego all happiness— all comfort in this world? What 
have I done to merit this fate — what crime have I com- 
|mitted ? No—I must die! — die by the aid of that fiend !’ 
|| His feelings overcame him, and he fell senseless cn the 
| floor. 





Three months had elapsed since that event, when the 
large aisles of a Gothic church were brilliantly illumi- 
||nated. Joy reigned in the countenances of the happy 
|| muititude collected around the porch, and the loud cheer 
l which greeted the ears of Danforth and his bride, when 
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alighting from their carriage, testified the pleasure all 
felt at his approaching happiness. The pair, followed 
by their numerous friends, advanced-up the wide aisle 
toward the holy priest, who was officiating at the altar. 
Never had Danforth appeared to greater advantage than 
he did at that moment, when supporting the delicate 
form of his bride. His dark eye beamed with wild rap- 
ture, and his whole countenance glowed with almost 
supernatural animation. Never had a pair looked hap- 
pier or lovelier at the hymenial altar than this, and the 
friends of the bridegroom vainly supposed that the evil 
spirit had left him forever. The solemn ceremony was 
concluded, and Danforth leaned to kiss his young and 
blushing bride ; but as he raised his head, his gaze be- 
came fixed on one of the opposite windows. The rich 
color forsook his cheeks —a cold moisture covered his 
forehead — his lips quivered, and he groaned out, ‘ my 
time has now indeed come.’ ‘But once more and then!’ 
echoed along the arches of the building. Fear stole 
upon all, and the eyes of each were bent upon the win- 
dow. The glaring eye-balls of the maniac dwarf were 
seen peering upon the assemblage through an unstained 
glass. Again they look toward the window, but it was 
vacant. The company hastily dispersed, leaving the 
wretched bridegroom in the hands of a few of his friends, 
whose utmost exertions were required to prevent him 
from committing violence upon himself. 
Various were the surmises throughout the town, in 





respect to the singularity of Danforth’s behaviour. That} 


the mere appearance of a poor wretch, who rather exci- 
ted commiseration than fear, should so work upon the 
mind of a man like him, seemed to all, totally impossi- || 
ble. It was, therefore, supposed that it originated from 
some tendency to lunacy. From the time cf his mar- 
riage, Danforth became an altered man. Retired from 


over his own misfortunes; and if he did venture out, 
there was a quickness in his motion and an anxiety on 
his countenance, as if afraid of meeting some dreaded 
face. It was not long after this he embarked for a for- 
eign land. Four years elapsed before he again revisited 
his own country; absence from the gloomy scenes in 
which he had once been engaged, had restored, ina great 
degree, his former vivacity. 

Danforth had been educated for a professional man 
and with devoted ardor had plunged deep into the re- 
searches of medicinal knowledge. By intense applica- || 
tion to his studies, he had outrivalled most of his cotem- |! 
poraries, who, instead of envying his situation, respect- |! 
ed his talents. On his return, he was appointed profes- |' 
sor to one of the medical universities, a station all were 
sensible he was capable of sustaining. Happiness had |, 
again returned to his bosom; and, while enjoying the 
blessings which Providence had kindly bestowed on 
him, if a dark thought of the past would glance on his 
mind, it was immediately banished. 

His time was now amply and profitably employed, fcr 
he had to deliver daily a course of lectures to a large 
assemblage of students. His splendid talents were thus 
brought into requisition, and deep and respectful atten- 
tion was always elicited, when, in the ardor of his pro- 
fession, he divulged some new and hidden truth, or by 
the simple elegance of his language, threw a charm over 


even the most uninteresting branches of the science. — || 


Nor was his reputation confined merely to the lecture || 
room, but it went abroad, and Danforth’s name bid fair 
to be enroiled among the most celebrated of our land. 


before his class, he made a powerful exertion to recover 
his composure, when, having succeeded, he again ad- 
vanced tothe table. A loathing, a sickness came upon 








him, as he gazed upon the deformed corpse, rendered 
more disgusting in the pale light of alamp. He prayed 
\inwardly for support, and then, seizing his instruments, 
he cut with a seemingly incautious manner; but his 
agitation caused him to puncture his finger. In an in- 
stant, a numbness was felt in his hand, which rapidly 
|extended upward along his arm. The horrid idea 
flashed on his mind, that the poisonous matter had been 
‘conveyed into his veins; and as he groaned out ‘I am 
lost — lost,’ he fell senseless upon the floor. 
* * * * * * * 

A loud rap at my dwelling about midnight, startled 
me from my slumbers. I waited for the servant to in- 
'quire what could possibly be wanted at that unseasona- 
‘ble hour. ‘Tell Mr——that Dr Danforth is dying, 
and wishes to see him immediately.’ 

I had no sooner heard this distressing news, than hur- 
irying on my clothes, I fled across the silent streets until 
I came to the house of mourning. The groans of some 





Had she given her mind to the consideration and inves- 
tigation of relative claims, she might on some occasions 
have acted differently — or, rather, she would have acted 


jwhere in fact others only acted: for never, as I have 


reasons to believe, was a case of distress presented to 
her without her being ready to give even till her ‘hand 
lacked means.’ Many of the poorin her neighborhood 
were pensioned by her. 

‘She was credulous —simple — to an extraordinary 
degree. Profession had, therefore, too much weight 
with her. She was accustomed to manifestations of the 
sentiments she excited, and, in seeking the demonstra- 


a consequence of her profession. 

‘She was not only exact in the performance of her re- 
ligious duties; her religion was a pervading sentiment, 
influencing her to the strictest observance of truth and 
charity —I mean charity in judging others: the very 
active and excursive benevolence which 

Seeks the duty, nay, prevents the need, 
would have been incompatible with her toilsome, en- 
grossing avocations, and with the visionary tendencies 





|one in extreme agony arrested my attention. I reached 
,the landing of the stair case, where I met the weeping 
\wife retiring from the sick chamber of her husband. 
| The sight there was too awful — too terrific for the pres- 
ence of his afflicted partner. I entered the door, but 
‘what a sight there met my gaze. On the bed was held | 





forth, actually contracted into a heap by the anguish of | 
his sufferings, howling and yelling with the terrible en-| 
ergy ofa madman. He knew me immediately. 
‘George,’ he cried, ‘ was not that fiend a true prophet? 
‘ha, ha, ha. ‘ But twice more,’ he said ‘twice,’ and with || 


|,incredible strength, he dashed the men from his side, 
all, even from his most intimate friends, he would brood 


‘and raising up in his bed, he flung his arms wildly 
around him,—come spirit, fiend, devil! Iam waiting | 
‘for you. Aha, there you are! come on, do your worst, 
,I don’t fear you, but don’t touch my wife,’ he continued || 
ina mournful accent, which caused the tears to burst | 
| from my eyes, ‘she has not harmed you, let her live for 
\the sake of the little children. Oh! leave her —leave) 
|her, and he sank on the bed utterly exhausted. We! 
‘seized him, but the mortal strife was nearly over, and’ 


;|,there was prostrate a superior mind, a ruin amid the| 


|Tuins of its tenement. No earthly assistance could! 
avail, and we had but to stand by and see him die. The 
|agony he was in, surpassed any thing 1 had ever wit-| 
[nessed, but he remained silent except now and then a) 
‘low groan would issue from between his parted lips. | 
'Soon he gave one wild yell, and nothing was left of the| 
jonce gifted and generous Danforth, but his cold and || 
| stiffening corpse. 


WORAS SIDIDOLTS. 


The annexed paragraphs are extracts froma sketch of Mrs Sid. | 
| dons, written by Mrs Jameson, which may be found in the second | 
| volume of ‘ Visits and Sketches,’ —a work which we have noticed | 
'on another page. The bigot may pretend to dislike a noble and| 
| worthy woman whom nature prompted to be an actress; but the | 
| true christian will be charmed with piety wherever he may find it, 
| and will readily believe that the peculiar genius which made Mrs} 
Siddons illustrious, was not bestowed upon her to be hid in a napkin. 


| ‘Her mind’ — again I am enabled to give the very| 
words of one who knew her well—* was a perfect mir-| 
| ror of the sublime and beautiful ; like a lake that reflect-| 
ed only the heavens above, or the summits of the moun-.| 
‘tains around; nothing below a certain level could appear 








One evening the class had assembled in the lecture 


room, for the purpose of attending the dissection of a) 


subject upon which some interesting experiments w ere | 
to be tried. Danforth having commenced with a few | 
introductory remarks, approached the table, upon whic h} 
the covered body was placed for dissection. He imme- 
diately removed the cloth, when the ghastly form of the 
maniac dwarf was exposed to view. The cloth re- 
mained suspended in his fingers for several minutes, and 
acold pang went to his heart, as the fatal words ‘ but 
once more,’ tingled in his ears. His eyes became rivet- 
ted on the corpse —the ghastly features seemed to him 
to be contracted into one of its former fiendish smiles. 
A dark film passed before his eyes, and he staggered to 
his desk. Ashamed of this indulgence of his feelings 


\\in it. The ideal was her vital air. She breathed with 
difficulty in the atmosphere of this ‘ working-day world,’ 
'|and withdrew from it as much as possible. Hence her 
| moral principles were seldom brought to bear upon the 
‘actual and ordinary concerns of life. She was rather 
‘| the associate of ‘the mighty dead,’ than the fellow-crea- 
‘ture of the living. To the latter she was known chiefly 
through others, and often through those who were inca- 
| pable of reflecting her qualities faithfully, though im- 
| pressed with the utmost veneration for her genius. In 
‘their very anxiety for what they considered her interests 
|—and of her worldly interests she took no charge, — 


|they would in her name authorize prudential arrange- 


‘ments, which gave rise to the suspicion of covetousness, 
while she was sitting rapt in heavenly contemplation. 








\of her character. 


But the visionary has his own sphere 
of action, and can often touch the master-springs of oth- 


\er minds, so as to give the first impulse to the good deeds 
| flowing from them. 


There are some who can trace back 
to the sympathies which Mrs Siddons awakened, their 
devotedness to the cause of the suffering and oppressed. 


by sheer force, the once splendid form of Henry Dan-| | Faithfully did she perform the part in life which she be- 


lieved allotted to her; and who may presume to judge 
|that she did not choose the better part ? 

The idea that she was a cold woman is eminently 
false. Her affections, like her intellectual powers, were 





|slow, but tenacious ; they enveloped in folds, strong as 
flesh and blood, those whom she had found worthy and 
ltaken to her heart and her happiness was more en- 
twined with them than those who knew her only in her 
| professional character could have supposed; she would 
return home from the theatre, every nerve thrilling with 
|the excitement of sympathy, and applause, and admira- 
|tion, and a cold look or word from her husband has sent 
[her to bed in tears. She had that sure indication of a 
|| good heart and a fine mind, an exceeding love for chil- 
|dren, and a power to attract and amuse them. It was 
remarked that her voice always softened in addressing a 
_ I remember a letter of her’s relative to a young 
'}mother and her infant, in which, among other tender 
and playful things, she says, ‘I wonder whether Lady 
\|N is as good a talker of baby nonsense as I flatter 
myself I am!’ A lady, who was intimate with her, 

|| happening to enter her bedroom early une morning, 
found her with two of her little grandchildren romping 
on her bed, and piaying with the tresses of her long dark 
hair, which she had let down for their amusement. Her 
own children adored her ; her surviving friends refer to 
her with tenderness, with gratitude, even with tears. I 
speak here of what 1 know. Ihave seldom been more 
touched to the heart than by the perusal of some of her 
most private letters and notes, which for tenderness of 
sentiment, genuine feeling, and simple yet forcible ex- 
pression, could not be surpassed. Actress though she 
was, she had no idea of doing any thing for the sake of 
appearances, or of courting popularity by any means 
but excellence in her art. She loved the elegances and 
refinements of life— enjoyed, and freely shared what 
she had toiled to obtain — and, in the early part of her 
career, was the frequent victim of her own kind and 
careless nature. She has been known to give generous- 
ly, nobly, — to sympathize warmly ; but did she deny to 
greedy selfishness or spendthrift vanity the twentieth 
demand on her purse or her benevolence? ‘Was she, 
while absorbed in her poetical, ideal existence, the dupe 
of exterior shows in judging of character? Or did she, 
from total ignorance of, or indifference to, the common- 
place prejudices, or customary forms of society, uncon- 
sciously wound the amour-propre of some shallow flat- 
terer or critic, — or by bringing the gravity and glory of 
her histrionic impersonations into the frivolities and 
hard realities of this our world, render herself obnox- 
ious to vulgar ridicule ?— then was she made to feel 
what it is to live in the public eye: then flew round the 
malignant slander, the vengeful lie, the base sneer, the 








tion, sometimes overlooked the silent reality ; — this was . 
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impertinent misinterpretation of what few could under- 
stand and fewer feel! Reach her these libels could not 
— but sometimes they reached those. whose affectionate 
reverence fenced her round from the rude contact of real 
life. In some things Mrs Siddons was like a child. I 
have heard anecdotes of her extreme simplicity, which 
by the furce of contrast made me smile— at them, not 
at her: who could have laughed at Mrs Siddons? I 
should as soon have thought of laughing at the Delphic 
Sybil. 





GENLCS OF TES PASWs 
No. V. 


Original. 





‘No fact is more evident, or general truth more obvi- 
ous, even to an inattentive observer, than the goodness 
of God. It is impressed in characters, too legible to be 
misunderstood, not only as revealed on the pages of Rev- 
elation, but as stamped on the unfolding leaves of the 
Bock of Nature.’ 

Such was the almost involuntary exclamation of the 
Genius as we were seated in our retreat. ‘If it be prop- 
er,’ I remarked, ‘ to draw comparisons between any of 
the perfections of the Deity, infinite as they all are, 
would you not be disposed to consider His power, as the 
most strikingly prominent? When we look at the 
rising cloud and listen to the pealing thunder — or when 
the tempest sweeps by us, and the ocean, agitated by the 
fury of the winds, lashes the shore in its rage, the con- 
templative mind thinks of little save the power of Him 
who holds the storm in his hands and places bounds to 
the mighty deep. And, when he leaves these merely 
local commotions, and takes in the whole earth at a sin- 
gle view, with all its load of waters, mountains and 
cities, or, leaving this planet, he for a moment places 
himself in the luminary of day, and sees this earth 
dwindled to the size of a twinkling star; —or wander- 
ing still farther, stops at one of those gems that adorn 
and beautify the night, and finds the earth lost in the 
immensity of the distance, while the Sun, if seen, ap- 
pears but as the diamond glittering on the lady’s ring ; — 
are we not then more completely absorbed in view of the 
power and greatness of Him who moves, directs and 
governs all, than in contemplating any of His other at- 
tributes? And does not the devout man, despairing of 
comprehending, feel more disposed to bow and adore ?’ 

‘But are the evidences of His goodness and disposi- 
tion to render his creatures happy, fewer or less striking?’ 
inquired the Genius. ‘ Look at your body, and see how 
numerous are the means which it affords you of enjoy- 
ment. Deprive yourself of either, or ail your senses, 
and how sad would be the change! The sun might rise 
in all ‘his glory, and spring might spread out its richest 
dress, yet no pleasure would it bring to you. The birds 
might carol their most joyous notes, but the stillness of 
the grave would rest upon you. The earth might bring 
forth her most luxuriant fruits, and the air be filled with 
the most delicious odors; and yet you must be deprived 
of these wonted sweets. Indeed, every thing about you 
seems designed to render you happy, and your situation 
desirable. Equally then is it, that Nature is adapted to 
your comfort. Man may say, with more of truth than 
Pope seemed willing to allow, 

For me kind nature wakes her genial power, 
Suckles each herb and spreads out every flower, 
For me the mine a thousand treasures brings, 
For me health gushes from a thousand springs, 
Seas roll to waft me — suns to light me rise, 

My footstool earth — my canopy the skies. 

Nor are we confined to the works of Nature or your 
bodies for evidences of this characteristic in the Great 
Creator. The mind of man is equally designed as a 
source of happiness— happiness peculiar to you as 
intellectual beings —It is that which permits you to 
wander back to the hours of childhood and mingle, in 
retrospection, in the sports of those bright and happy 
days ; — while, by anticipation, it permits you to enjoy 
delights to come, and mingle in pleasures yet in pros- 
pect. 


‘But may we not regard,’I inquired, ‘ these sources 


| thetic friendships which are the brightest spots found in 


result of those contrivances of our Maker, designed 
merely to procure our support and continuance in exis- 
tence ? May we not suppose that we should not have had 
the beauty of Spring — the rich luxuriance of Summer 
—the sober and pleasing melancholy of the sear and 
vellow leaf of Autumn—the pleasures of Winter — 
unless such a course was necessary merely tothe sup- 
ply of our physical wants? And those pure and sympa- 


life’s journey, amid its cares, collisions and disappoint- 
ments— may we not regard them as the necessary re- 
sult of a union of those intellectual and moral feelings 
given us, merely for personal and mutual support ?’ 
‘Such a supposition,’ said the Genius, ‘ degrades man 
at once to the condition of brutes. "Was it the greatand 
only object that man might be born, live and die? then, 
to say the least, the most interesting and beautiful parts 
of Nature’s works have been formed in vain. But it is 
not thus. Providence has fulfilled a small part of his 
design ; nor has man accomplished but little of his duty 
or availed himself of but a trifling portion of his privi- 
leges, when the wants of the body are supplied. Nature 
and her scenery is too variegated and beautiful to admit 
of conclusions so derogatory to the wisdom of God. 

This fair earth, 
Its landscape stretched before us, with the stream 
Whose silvered, summer whisperings blandly woo 
The admiring wood above, and the tall tree 
So nobly bending to the wild blast’s strength, 
That many a year hath harmed it not —the sky, 
Vast, fathomless, and beautiful as vast, 
Fit palaces for Eternity’s great king — 
The clouds, too, flickering to the gorgeous west 
As if to share the Sun’s last lingering smile, — 
All these interesting and noble objects speak with all the 
eloquence of Nature’s tongues, of the unwillingness of 
the great Creator to subserve the happiness and enjoy- 
ment of man. And when you are reminded of the pure 
and exquisite enjoyment derived from your mental pow- 
ers and moral susceptibilities, well disciplined and prop- 
erly regulated, you must, I think, coincide with me, if 
any discrimination can be made, in the selection of God’s 
goodness as the most prominent object of our admira- 
tion. At our future interviews, we may consider some 
of the evidences more in detail.’ 
PO AMBITION. 


BY ALBERT PIKE. 








Original. 





Cry on! Full well I know the voice, 
For often hath it called on me, 

And stirred my passions with the noise, 
As tempests stir the hungering sea. 

Cry on, Ambition! ’T is in vain— 
Thy influence hath passed away — 

And mighty though thou art with men, 
With me thou hast no farther sway. 


Thou wakest thy dreams of fame and power — 
Ha! I despise both thee and them — 
They were illusions of an hour, 
Shining, to leave the heart more dim. 
I scorn them all— They wake no thrill, 
Within the heart where once they reigned, 
And revelled at their wayward will, 
Till, touched by Love, Ambition waned. 


For what is Fame — that man should pour 
His life blood for it, drop by drop? 

And for a name when life is o’er, 
Drain to the dregs misfortune’s cup? 

Fame ! — ’T is the wrecker’s light, that lures 
The luckless wanderer of the deep, 

To where upon disastrous shores, 
Their vigils Wreck and Ruin keep. 


To waste away the burning heart, 
Pouring its thoughts out on the sand 

Of the regardless world — to part, 
With almost suicidal hand, 

From peace and happiness — to tread 
The desert of this life alone, 

And leave no one when we are dead 
To utter one regretting moan — 


To fill the heart with scathing fire 
And scorching passions — to erase 
The feelings holier and higher 
Which dwelt there at our earlier days— 





of happiness and enjoyment as merely the accidental 








To make the soul a desert — burned 





And blasted with unholy flame — 
To be, in life’s best days, inurned 
Within a living death, for Fame. 


Will Fame — will Power pay for this? 
Cry on, then! -- even now I feel 
The infant hands of happiness 
Around my heart strings gently steal — 
And well I know that Fame has nought, 
Or Power, to pay the sacrifice — 
If with this happiness I bought 
Their glorious uncertainties. 


Give me Love’s fond and beaming eye 
To light the pathway of my life— 
And let Ambition vainly cry, 
Urging me to the stirring strife. 
I would not change my quiet home, 
And her I love, for all the fame 
Of all the mighty who entomb 
Their sorrows in a splendid name. 


Arkansas, Sept. 18th, 1834. 





MOMS OF GEIL DEHOOD. 


Original. 





Ye hills, and vales, and woodlands dear — 
Ye mountain heights and streams! 

With you my childhood dropped its tear — 
Enchanting all its dreams! 


With you, I loved that glittering star 
That first at twilight shone — 

Those cliffs, where, purpling from afar, 
Day’s earliest beains were thrown. 


With you, at still and vernal hour, 
In fitful cadence sweet, 

How loved, the far off streamlet’s roar, 
Down western rocks that beat! 


These charms were nature’s — these remain, 
For hearts that fee] to prize: 

But, charms there were — and this the pain — 
They ’re vanished from these eyes! 


What withering in parental bower! — 
O could such bower but last— 

What root, what branch, what bud, what flower, 
Lies lifeless in the blast! 


But peace! each sorrowing thought, be still — 
Be this of Heaven the care: 

Heaven takes the good It gives, at will; 
At will, It deigns to spare — 


Nor ours to judge, nor mine to praise — 
I know the meed that ’s due: 

And will, while life’s dim lamp shall blaze, 
Remember love so true. 


Dear fields ! where first I learned to roam — 
Where nature all was new — 

With all your loss, my earliest home, 
I'll love to think on you. 


Again to you, my memory turns, 
Again recalls your charms — 

Again with love this bosom burns — 
Again this fancy warms. 


A child, I loved thy gauze-net’s sweep — 
The tiny fish it drew — 

Thy rock-spring gush beneath the steep — 
The beach that o’er them grew: 


1 loved thy jovial schoolliouse bell — 
The good old rules, ‘Obey ;’ 

‘In study, when you’re in excel; 
And, when you’re out, in play.’ 


Thy Winter roused the right good will 
To course its glassy plain ; 

Or tug the slow sled up the hill, 
That sped me down again: 


Thy summer ‘ urged its flying ball,’ 
Its hop, its leap, its run; 

Or lured to white-waved waters’ fall, 
That cooled the noontide sun. 


But, much as loved the vacant hour, 
Thy pensive, I loved best; 

As bee, abroad for Hyblean store, 
In arrowy flight is blest. 


1 loved thy greenland hills to tread, 
Thy greenwood shades, alone — 

I loved thy rural Muse, anc made 
Her leafy bowers my own: 
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\[tion, Jamantiily on ae chapel, the sehenntey of which is|| Gay Sa 


finely adapted to strike upon that susceptible chord of 
the heart, which is wont to respond to the most casual| 
object of tender inspiration. 


I loved ‘thy moonlit vales — and her 
That loved with me their calm — 


| 

. . | A GREAT AND A COMMON ONE. 
No breeze, our patuway flowers to stir, | 
} 


But shook from its wings a balin. | I po not call that a great genius which, having confin- 


ed itself in the bounds of a single science, has exhaust- 
|}ed and fully comprehends it. This success is the effect 
\|of labor and of habit, rather than of largeness of soul. 
|| A common genius, by meditating perpetually on the 
| same subject, will at length penetrate it, non vi, sed seepe 


— Out, out afresh your orchard pride 
When May-morn dews were strown! — 
When cowslip kissed the green bank side — 
When Redbreast sung alone. 


This music is of a low and lengthened tenor, suited to 
|the most solemn occasion, and calculated to heighten the | 
;general impressions of sorrow, which pervade the pre- 
\einets of death. 











we. ‘ sas ! “ 
—_ ronnie tops - blue ! It often breaks upon the stillness of morning, and calls| | cadendo, as a drop of water pierces the stone, not by its 
our leaping streains as clear — > 
~ sesh a tn net cae \the mind for a moment from its daily avocations, and) || force, but by continually falling. Clavius was, perhaps, 
eR ‘leads it into a train of reflections best congenial w ith the | 
> Ss ic ¢ a . 


| Scenes around us. /and continual meditation, he had acquired a profound 
os SARIN, SN, SEN | There appears to me something peculiarly striking in|| knowledge of the mathematics. But [ call that a great 
hig eng wasnt ~— aenehe H| this custom of announcing the departure of another to| genius W hich finds it has strength and cap: acity to com- 
No blight to harm, no withering air 1 | 
To deck the untimely tomb ! || his long home, and I have often listened, as if bound by || |prehend and master whatever subject he undertakes. 
|a sacred spell, to catch the last melting tones of the mel-|| This can arise only from a vast compass of thought, a 
'lody, dying away in the distance. Whence is it, we may|/ noble elevation, a resolution, proof against difficulties, 
Sweet skylark, still prolong ; 1 \inquire, that the breast heaves under such a powerful and an indefatigable vivacity. When such a genius 
Inmixing oft thy joyous lays, impulse? It cannot be the melody itsel{—which upon|| confines itself within the limits of a single science, it 
ey Sane | other occasions would fail to delight — but the associa-| goes much greater lengths, and penetrates far deeper in- 
\tions hereby revived, which relate so nearly to the object|/ to it, than the other. From the manner in which Ar- 


| {a genius of this kind: by a long perseverance in study, 


| 
| 





Loved scenes! O blithely, there, their praise 


oe , : | 
Shine on, too, sti!l, thou Orient beam, | 


Rindinnnadiee tere: of our former love, and which, as the music of Caryll, | chimedes has treated the mathematics, and what he in- 
If floweret iai! —if leaping stream — \‘are like the memory of past joys, pleasant and mourn-|| vented and executed, we can judge that he had a supe- 
Shine sweetly where they were! fal to the soul.’ ‘rior genius, capable also of other sciences. But it rarely 


| 


| This manner of announcing a death is a regular ob-|| happens that such a capacious mind can confine itself in 
| 
|. 


ary a eee een servance, and seems to have been designed by the orig-||the narrow bounds of one science. It will enter on 


On memory’s closing eye! 


The vision fades— the dream must end— ‘inal founders of the sect to be productive of a gener ral|; many, and may succeed in some; but being divided by 
Dear childhood’s home, good bye. expression of mourning, by filling all with an equal} various objects, its application to each, in particular, 
|,share of lamentation for the loss of a friend. \| will be less, and will not be attended w ith great success. 
ee ee eS eee ee | ° . . . . . 
— | U v of buri vious toi -|| Martial says, ‘ qui velit ingenio cedere, rarus erit.’ 
MORAVRLAR HON FRAT, Sa | Upon the day of burial previous to interment, a sol-|| Martial says, ‘q 8 ; I 


‘emn dirge is once more performed within the church, would rather say, nullus erit. If any one has held a dif- 


The next, with dirges due in sad array, /accompanied by vocal music, after which a discourse is|| ferent language, and has, in appearance, yielded to 


Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne,— 





: é : tap yriat —|!another the glory of genius, his conscience disavowed 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay, given on the subject a appropriate to the occasion. ; is. | 5 aime hakinnttabetabened sulhe 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn. --Gray. The mourners and frie wl then assemble around the! his words, he inwar( ly wished not to be believed, and he 


bier, a hymn is sung, accompanied by instruments, when || Would have been ple ased to have been contyadicted. 
\|the remains of the deceased are raised and carried to-|| This sentiment is essential eel us, and has its origin in 
|| ward the place of burial, preceded by musicians, who the nature of the genius. We know the genius only by 

|| play the same dirge during the procession to the grave-|) he genius, and we know its extent only by its extent. 
yard. After the usual forms of interment are over, and,| Zhe size of our arm is proportioned to the size of our 
the funeral attendants retire, the final dirge is sounded|| bo¢y. A large man will grasp a large tree, which a lit- 
| until the earth is once more levelled with the surface, tle man cannot. We know with what subtlety Pytha- 
\|and all that was mortal is consigned to the dust. ||goras discovered the statue of Hercules; for having 
measured the course of Pisa, over which they ran at the 
Olympic games, and which Hercules had fixed at six 
hundred of his feet; and having compared it with the 


Ir there be a period in life, when the heart is moved || 
to tenderness, and the more susceptible feelings of our 
nature are softened in grief, with the wanness of melan-| 
choly hovering on the cheek, it is when we linger near! 
the couch of a dying relative or friend. It is when we | ) 
listen to the faint accents of expiring love, and bid sige 1} 
to the cold mortal remnant with a trembling grasp; o 
clasp in agonizing sorrow the object in which was one | 
centered all we held dear of earthly things. The sud- || Yet this simple but beautiful ceremony of interment) 
den change occasioned by such an event is an inotleust “cannot be said to bear any similarity to those funeral | 
that rends the soul, and leaves it for a moment callous | rites occasionally met with, and which, though innocent 
to every other object, but that upon which it would pour! and touching in themselves, are still marked with super- Saad co the ieneth of os bended of nies: bes ed 
its last effusion of doating grief, and then resign it to “legen ; am ee ae erage geen mn Eageans, | this much shorter than that of Pisa. Thence he con- 
the protection of a higher than earthly power, and the) |°° ecoquiainchy mageey oe oe ae eee salt cluded that the same difference of size, which appeared 
realization of a state of bliss, purer than earthly felicity. || a = bigs a eres Ga. eee || between the Olympic furlong and the common furlong, 

And it is death, then, that causes this blanis in human ||’ nian ens: a ha taatatted aaaaraaae ihe ssidat Whee eximed Sebueen the teat of Maneilen tnd 
happiness, and invades, with its palsying touch, the an-|/5'V° reas, mpmemnenen those of other men. And this difference in the size of 
imation of the social circle; that tends for a time to di-| We have heard too of Indian burials — of the dole ful || their feet being known to him, he soon discovered by a 
vest life of its charms, and poison the cup of its enjoy-| d the train of virgins, who bear to the rude} 
ments with a bitter dreg'! | sepale hre the lifeless clay; while, as the last token of|| 

Funeral ceremony is most natural to the-heart; it js| | inocent affection, they lay vetochones body the implements 
the last debt we can pay to the memory of departed || of the chase, to serve it on its distant journey ! cognizance of the senses, like those of bodies, we might 
worth. We cannot but acquiesce in the tendency it has|| But deep and lasting affection makes a direct appexl || determine and compare their proportions; but we know 
to fit the mind for serious reflection, and prepare it for||to the finer feelings of human nature; and these, when || by their operations, which are propo tional to them, 


common course of Greece, which the other Greeks had 





necessary consequence, that of whole bodies, which is 
generally proportioned to that of theirfeet. If the mea- 
co of geniuses, and of their motions, fell under the 


those subjects of eternal interest, which lay claim to the} |! severe d from their object by the stroke of death, are most || | what is their size, their extent and their force. This is 
deepest consideration. || powerfully worked upon by recollections, by favorite < as- || |observed in animals which act by their instinet, and 

There is something peculiarly impressive in accom-||' sociations, and the revival of those incidents which re- | which show, by the variety of their actions, the various 
panying the ‘sable bier’ to its last place of deposit, and | mind us most forcibly of past enjoyments. | degrees of their intelligence, within whose bounds every 
in witnessing the last ceremonies of interment. “A the | The force of sincere attachment extends its influence| | spec ies confines itself. We see in the actions of a dog, 


i| * 

high-wrought feelings of the moment we can only con-| beyond the grave — it hovers in anguish over the silent) ) in his docility, fidelity, and discernment, an understand- 
template the spectacle before us, while the more enga-|| tomb, and lingers there long after it has ceased to feel || ing greatly superior to that of a bull and a horse; and 
ging objects of life and nature seem to have lost their|| the ties of corresponding sympathy and mutual fondness. || these are much superior to insects. We discover in the 
chief delights. The placid stillness of a rural funeral 


| education of children, the progress of their genius, fol- 
is calculated to enhance these feelings. || lowi ing the progress of their age, by their successive im- 


That there is something peculiarly impressive in a} 
Moravian funeral, an air of pensive melancholy perva-| 

These remarks have been elicited as appropriate to the||ding the whole ceremony, none who have witnessed || provement, and the capacity w hic h they. acquire by pre- 
subject of Moravian funerals, as their peculiarities ren-||can deny. The effect of melody on the heart is power-|| pore nen Matemation. ;. Te diqnoyer in.iee veracity aon 
der them the more impressive and more congenial with || ful, and particularly so when employed in the solemn | j nReeneney oF, Game, and in the constancy: mad aientt- 
the nature of heartfelt sorrow. chaunt, the devotional hymn, or low dirge that becomes — of —e the + pees prep nrsv of a of 

It may perhaps be objected, that music is something too the knell of death. pat pid it oc am te penis parc 
intrusive to the feelings, when occupied by the corroding It is by a sort of eloquence, therefore, that musical || ; ; f ‘ 
emotions of grief; we cannot AD Ps its tendency rites mr te the soul, sea lear Lit to indulge in moments|| | #8 gcc Eg yi p bag shennan Qe ee 
to revive the drooping spirits, and elevate the mind to|| of sadness by its tender and irresistible charms. } Hence it i the at the knowledge and operation 
sh pers Shama which are | the genius being in proportion to the genius, if that be 


Soon after an individual’s dissolution, a short but 
beautiful dirge is performed upon some elevated posi-||ceremony, than that of a Moravian burial. 


I have frequently witnessed scenes, calculated to melt}|| 


the soul, and draw the tear of compassion; but I have e| great, it may have great lights, and great knowledge ; 
never observed a more sublime, solemn, and affecting| and if it be small, it can know nothing beyond that 
| which is proportioned to its diminutive nature. And, 
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consequently, when the genius becomes its own object, | 
how great soever it be, by a knowledge which will be 
proportioned to it; andif it be small, it may know itself 
and nothing farther; and its capacity being small, it will | 
be totally oceupied with its small object. Whence it! 
follows, that the knowledge which the genius has of it-| 


| 


self, whether it be great or small, is great or small in| 
proportion; and that its capacity and comprehension, 
whatever it be, will be totally filled with it, and neither 
knowing nor seeking anything farther, it will be satisfied 
with it. Every one, therefore, is contented with his 
genius, because he knows not his own genius, but " 

| 

| 








proportion to the genius which he has. 
N. A. Magazine. 
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Stavery. — Pardon us, Reader, for using the word which we 
have placed as a caption to this article. We shall not say anything 
about the Africans, but wish, for one moment only, to point out to 
you a band of slaves— of whose numbers we are heartily asham- 
ed — whose influence is most deleterious to our national literature 
and independence. We speak of those who are the guardians — as 
they style themselves — of our public presses. Why is it that these | 
men pay so crouching a deference to foreign opinion? Why is it| 
that the productions of the English press receive notice and com. | 
ment, from their pens, while the works of American talent and in- 
dustry are thrown aside as of little consequence? The greater part | 
of American editors, it must be conceded, however humiliating to 
our pride is the confession, bow down and worship the opinions | 
of the English prints, however absurd may be the doctrines utter- 
ed, or however inferior their importance. These slaves cannot | 
alone be satisfied with reading and revereing whatever is sent over | 
to them from across the water, but they must week after week fill 
up their papers with miserable foreign pen-pushed productions, | 
which are totally uninteresting to an American, and fit only for the | 
meridian of Newgate or soine other equally detestable location —| 
Many of the public prints, in this country, might as well be pub- | 
lished in England as here — for they certainly have more of a for- 
eign than an American character. The stories and light reading are | 
principally of English extraction, the gossip is decidedly of foreign | 
cultivation, the criticisms and puffs on new works are written, one | 
would suppose, at the desk of a London bookseller: and if Miss | 
Fancilia Thimbletalk, from the London Theatres, write a book | 
which censures American mangers, there must be an uproar as | 
tumultuous as if the Atlantic were to rull up its waves above the | 





jedited by J. H. Perkins, Esq., and published in the city of Cincin- | 


LIT ROD GCOWLOM 
TO THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK OF MISS S. F. A. 


Tireless and iron wings hath Tife ; his flight 








t Tne New Encitanp MaAGazine, for November. — We neglected 
| to notice, last week, that this work appears to be in new-hands, and 
|that it takes a decided stand in politics — Whig of course. The 
jarticles, generally, are wel! written and spirited. The Alleghany 
Is o’er a current smooth and beautiful ; | Vision, however, we consider rather forced and unnatural, The 
But not to all. Some find a being there | beautiful style in which it is written is a redemption. The work is, 
Whose quick eyes wakefnl are and watchful ever ; | we are happy to learn, gaining public favor; it certainly will deserve 
And some dark cloud, or storm, or gulf of fire 

In fancy, or reality, they see, 

To make them curse the stream on which their barks | 
Are launched; and dull and dark they cali the stream; | 
Its waters bitter are — of trouble full! 


SKETCHES AND Poems. Written in the Western Country. By 
Albert Pike. Reader, you will find this work at the bookstore of 
Light & Horton. It has been much talked about in the literary cir- 
fj cles, and it seems to be creating quite an excitement. There are 

hints thrown out that we are about to find a Keats and Shelley and 
|Coleridge combined, but such hints will amount to nothing — Mr 
|| Pike will be himself and nobody else. Your comparison-making 
| critics are vile fellows. Leta book be judged by an author’s inten- 
|tions, say we — such judgment is the only satisfying decision to an 
jauthor. Therefore, we repeat it — let the author be judged accord- 
|jng to his designs. The book is a right pleasant one, as our estima- 
|tion holds it— and so must it be considered by those who have no 

desire to play the part of Sir Critic. 





Lady, with thee it is not thus. —Calm Hope 
Stands at the prow of thy joy-freighted bark, 
Upon her anchor leaning patiently ; 
And Prudence, at the helm, with eye most keen, 
Resolved and prescient sits, gazing before. 
And in my vision now —a prophet’s sight! 
Thy bark I see, fanned on by Time’s broad wings, 
Whose waving makes the breeze upon that stream, 
While heaven-winged Blessings hover o’er thy head ; 
Thyself with this saume book beloved in hand, 
O’er its rich writings turning; and I see, 
As thou dost scan its thought, much lovelier things; 
jack on the stream clusters of friends arise, 


Memoir or Rev. 8. Oscoop Waicur, late Missionary to Liberia. 
By B. B. Thatcher. Boston: Light & Horton. This little work is 
interesting as the history of an estimable young man, who left the 
|hearth-fire of his home, to do what he could to ameliorate the 
| condition of the unfortunate Africans. It is written in Mr Thatch- 
er’s usual, clear style, and will amply pay a reader for the perusal. 


Whose names and thoughts are treasured on each page — 
And as thou gazest on them, thou dost feel 
As if they all were present with thee there! 
The stream is Life —thy bark, the tenement, 
In which the beacon-spirit burns to guide, 
To watch, to ward, and thou mayest look before 
mi ph iat . | No. 1.—Vol. 1. Edited by Isaac 
Or after, on the holiest scenes of life, | Re geS ‘ c . 
Re ; sais McLellan, Jr. Well, Bostonis to have a new monthly Magazine 
And see, so strangely magical is mind, ay yagi : ha o* . . 
. This is the first number, and a rich, racy one it is too, —full of good 
All that is loved. | . . : , 
; prose, happy expressions, and sweet poetry. We are gladto see so 
Lady, remember this! | Divas & : 
good a work ; and we are glad to learn that it is in a fair way to re- 
Remember, too, that stream flows ever on, : ; 
é | ceive an extensive patronage. 
And launches thee upon a bourtdless sea! 
Bid Hope and Prudence, therefore, watch for thee 
! ? ’ ? 
And seek thyself a star that hangs aloft, 
Aud finding, study well its my 
Thee will it guide, solace, preserve forever ; 
It is the Eternal Star of Bethlehem! 


PortTLanpD Macazine.— No. 2. This work is growing vigorous. 


Tse Lirerary MAGAztne. 


! 

| 

| Visits AND Sketcues. By Mrs Jameson. 2 vols. Warper and 
Brothers. This work is rich in sketches of the fine aris, literature 
and character, and contains interesting criticisms. The sketch of 
| Mrs Siddons has pleased us very much, and The Diary of an En- 
inuyee has long been celebrated. There is nota little trash, how- 









«fect Pent ae P ; j ever, here and there — which might have been kept from the prin- 
Tue Cineinnati Mirror will not be published for several weeks | ’ x +6 ‘ hf 
a. as : a |; ter’s hands, witha good grace. So much for a — damper. 
says the Chronicle, by the way, a paper of the independent class, j ; 
| Tue Nortu American MaGazine.— We have just received the 
nati. The office of the Mirror has been burned; but we are happy |; November number of this popular work, which is enriched by arti- 


| 


. . . . ° | - - : 
to receive the information that nodoss will fall to the publishers — ||cles from the pens of Dr Beasley, Dr Togno, Albert Pike, John 
who have done much, and who will probably continue their exer- | ‘ 


|| Miles, Mrs Sigourney, and the Editor. We shall endeavor to no- 
tions in behalf of Western Literature. | 


tice it more particularly next week. 





Tue German AND Frencu Lancuaces.—Mr Werden, we per- | 


| ceive, advertises to teach these languages to such persons as are | TREMONT THEATRE. — On Monday evening, Miss Phillips, a cel 


disposed to place themselves under his tuition. We know nothing || rep cg ae Ate Seana ne yoo cag Apc seca mere 
|| for the first time before a Boston audience, and personated the charac- 











imperial Alleghanies. 


To us, — this fawning, and flattering, this slavish dependence, is || gard and respect of our citizena, and that his scholastic 
exceedingly disgusting. We trust that the time will come when ed- || 


itors will throw off the yoke which they now bear, and think for | 
themselves. The cry has gone forth that American literature | 
must take a stand against the invasions made by the husts of Eug- | 
lish reprints —and in the West, the signal to shake off the chains | 
which have so long fettered freemen, has already been given. — 
There is a growing spirit of independence there among the editors, 
which will, we believe, spread to the Atlantic coast, ere long. May 
that spirit appear, and have universal sway, bringing with it happy 
results ! 





Prize Essay. — The essays, sent in as competitors for the prize | 
which we offered for the best essay ‘On the duties of a patron of| 
American Literature, and the importance of paying subscription 
monies,’ will be decided upon, we trust, so that we may be enabled | 
to give the result in our next paper. 





Music. — We acknowledge with pleasure and are thankful for the 
gift of ‘The Swiss Melody ’—a piece of music which will be found | 
on our last page, and which will gain general popularity, we think, 
notonly on account of its real merit, but because it comes from one 
whose name is a sufficient surety for its excellence. 








ReEPuBLIcATIONsS. — It appears, by a late English print, that the} 
rage in this country, for republications, is noticed with peculiar | 
pleasure and boastful exultation. The time was when an American | 
broadcloth would not suit many of our countrymen. Now, no man | 
is so particular as to deem the fineness of his wardrobe diminished 
by a coat made of American cloth. When wil! Americans cease to 
put their dependence in the works of a foreign land, to the neglect 
of those furnished by their own country and countrymen? We do 
not mean to say that there are no works worthy of being republish- 
ed here; we only condemn those money-making publishers who, 
having nothing to pay for the matter which they present to their 
readers, force upon the community, by their huge prospectuses, 
works of doubtful merit, almost to the utter exclusion of every- 
thing truly American. 





Mrrtam Corrin. — Why will editors call Mr Jenks, of Nantucket, 
the author of this work? There are very good reasons for our sup- 
posing it to be the production of Samuel Hart, Esq., a resident of 
New York City, and we say that he is the author, without the fear 
ef a contradiction. 





|| quaintance of ours, that he found Burns and Moore much more dif. || Peated as Mrs Haller in‘’ 
|| ficult to be mastered than Shakspeare. We can easily conceive the |) audience was present. 


||of the former than the latter writer — must, of necessity, be re- 


ents rte is _ : 95 = a ity ta "2 ‘ a paren — — \\ter of Juliet, Mr Wallack supporting her in Romeo. On Tuesday 
ervation; but have been told that he is worthy of the re- |! evening, Otway’s ranting play of ‘ Venice Preserved ’ was presented. — 
habits, long || Jaffier was personated by Mr Barry, Pierre by Mr Wallack, and Belvi- 
| before he came to this country, had caused him to read most of the |! dera by Miss Phillips. ‘The house was honored by the presence of 
| highly-celebrated English authors. Mr Werden remarked to an ac- | the Hon. George Poindexter. Wednesday evening, Miss Phillips ap- 
he Stranger,’ and a large and fashionable 
‘ The Sergeant’s Wife ’— a new play, — and Gus- 











|jreason. The rapid style of Moore and Burns, or rather the loose- — ee <> EE ae Teeny aeeinen 
- Tati , : ‘ |} *The Hunchback’ was played on Friday; and we have no hesitation 
|| ness or dilation of their language, — by the way, much more a fault || Tt P ¥ play ¥ es: eaaig cane 


| in declaring that the part of Julia has never been better sustained in this 
icity. The power and pathos ---- that which may be called the fine acting 


- “se || of the piece ---- received in the action of Miss Phillips full attention, and 
epigrammatic directness and calm stateliness for which Shakspeare, || 


1 commanded rich applause. 
perhaps more than any other English author, is celebrated. 


| . . ’ . . 
ceived by the intellect less quickly than the pointed sentences, the 








- Miss Phillips Benefit night will be on Tuesday next, when she will 
Tue Omnites oF THE Arts. — What is this? A blind man has || ®PPear as Mrs Beverly in ‘ The Gamester.’ Mr Wallack will appear as 
brought his Carriage, so spacious as to accommodate at one time, \} -_ Beverly. They will both appear in the after-piece, ‘Catherine and 
one hundred and fifty persons, near to Faneuil Hall. The vehicle is | oan 
stationary, and is filled with sights calculated to attract the eye and 





We learn that Mr Cooper ---- ‘the noblest Roman of them all’ ---- will 
please the mind. They who are disposed to assist the unfortunate, || appear on the Tremont stage about the first of next month. We trust that 
will, probably, act well, by visiting the sightless and maimed wan- || the engagement will prove a benefit to this veteran of the stage, and that 
| derer, who like a ‘nomad’ of ancient times travels about hither and | ; ‘he income will tend to bring comfort and ease to his family. The sums 
| 





|| thither in his wagon, changing his situation as he becomes satiated || Te°eived in other cities, placed with the proceeds from this exertion, will 


be sufficient, we think, to allow Mr Cooper to sleep upon his laurels. It 
is to he regretted that one who has been a minister of pleasure to us 80 
> often, should be obliged to labor when his head is silvered white with 

: ae |! age. 
‘ 


with the greenness of the garden-spots with which his roving char- | 
acter brings him into contact. 





Concert. —Mr G. Kingsley proposes to give a Concert next 
week. The pieces appear to be selected with much judgment, and 
they who have musical souls will, doubtless, be blessed with a rich 
treat. 





WARREN THEATRE. — A notice of the performances at this house, 





ee ee ee was omitted last week, on account of the crowded state of our columns. 

A Convunprvm. --- An affable gentleman, who sent for our paper || The principal attractions on the boards during last week, were the new 
a week agone, sent also the annexed conundrum, which is, we are || Play of ‘The Shoemaker of Toulouse,’ — written by Mr F. 8. Hill, one 
disposed to think, too happy an one to be laid among the things for- | the company, —ane The enenede: edging by Me lng Stevens, whe 
gotten. || enacted one of the principal characters in the piece. The former play 
Why is my letter like a repenting sinner? Do you give it up? |} has been performed six times, to large audiences ; and its merits will, 
<page : » : * ||probably, ensure for it a long run. On Friday evening, Mr Booth ap- 

Because it is directed to pray, to obtain the ‘pearl of great price ’ || peared in Richard the Third. On Monday evening of the present week, 
—value. || he acted the part of Cassius, and was supported by Mr Pelby, who 
Among the Papers in the London New Monthly Magazine, is one || appeared in the character of ret, ond by Mr Blake, who enacted the 

a : | part of Mark Antony. On Tuesday evening, Mr Booth appeared in ‘The 

on Yankee Land, and one entitled ‘My Hobby,— rather.’ The || Stranger,’ supported, in the part of Mrs Haller, by Miss Pelby. ‘Bertram’ 
latter is by Willis, and the first part is an old story of That writer, |} was represented on Wednesday, and the play of ‘ Julius Czsar’ was re- 


about the Cat and the Corpse, newly and freshly told. | peated Thursday evening. On#¥riday evening, ‘ Othello’ was performed. 


s || Mr Pelby sustained the part of the Moor, Miss Pelby, admirably, it is 

To CorresPonpENTs. —The PIRATE SHIP can be repaired — | said, personated Desdemona, and Mr Booth was the Iago. 

we prefer to return it to the author, with the hope that he will send During his engagement at this theatre, Mr Booth has played to 4 
g his enga s theatre, as played to exceed- 


Se more - ship-shape. ' q ‘ _ || ingly large audiences. The house has frequently been crowded to over- 
he tale by our friend at I. is well written, but deficient in stir. || owing, which is a sufficient proof that Mr Booth’s powers and perfor- 











ring incident. \\ mances are appreciated. 


\it, if it continue independent and benevolent. —_ 
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Allegretto. 
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The Ovsy Corner. 





BOOKS. 


And though books, madam, cannot make this mind, 
Which we must bring apt to set aright ; 

Yet do they rectify it in that kind, 

And touch it so, as that it turns that way 

Where judgment lies. And though we cannot find 
The certain place of truth, yet do they stay, 


And entertain us near about the same. Daniel. 


A book! O rare one! 
Be not, as is our word, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers. 


Books should to one of these four ends conduce, 


For wisdom, piety, delight or use. Denham. 


Learning is more profound 
When in few solid authors ’t may be found. 
A few good books, digested well, do feed 
The mind; much cloys, or doth ill humors breed. 
Robert Heath. 


Shaks. Cymbeline. 








Give me 
Leave to enjoy myself. That place that does 
Contain my books, the best companions, is 
To me a glorious court, where hourly I 
Converse with the old sages and philosophers ; 
And sometimes for variety, I confer 
With kings and emperors, and weigh their counsels ; 
Calling their victories, if unjustly got, 
Unto a strict account; and in my fancy, 
Deface their ill-placed statues. CanI then 
Pari with such constant pleasures, to embrace 
Uncertain vanities ? No ; be it your care 
To augment a heap of wealth; it shall be mine 
To increase in knowledge. ; Fletcher. 


Books are part of man’s prerogative, 
In formal ink they thought and voices hold, 
That we to them our solitude may give, 
And make time present travel that of old. 
Our life, fame pieceth longer at the end, 
And books it farther backward doth extend. 
Sir Thomas Overbury. 
’T is in books the chief 
Of all perfections to be plain and brief. Butler. 


| ’T were well with most, if books, that could engage 

Their childhood, pleased them at a riper age ; 

The man approving what had charmed the boy, 

Would die at last in comfort, peace and joy ; 

And not with curses on his art, who stole 

The gem of truth from his unguarded soul. Cowper. 
’T is pleasant sure to see one’s thoughts in print, 

A book ’s a book although there ’s nothing in’t. Byron. 
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